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ABSIE^CT ' ' 

\ This follovup study, one of a series of docuaents 

assessing the University of Western Ontario Preschool Project, 
examines the long range effe^cts of the Project on the perf oraance of 
children from low income families after entering the pid)lic schools* 
This 'Study summarizes data i&ccumulated by, the end of t^e academic 
year 1977-78 and describes subject performance at three grade levels 
fC^stl^rgarteiiv €ra:de 1 «xd Grade 2f • Two grou^ps of preschool iprogriaa 
graduates (one group including children who had started preschool as 
3r-year*clds, another including childrea who had started preschool as 
a^year^clds) were compared with a group of control /children vho had 
begun kindergarten'' as 5-year-olds vithout prior preschool or group 
care e;sperlence« Heasures vere used to assess soc4.al adjustment as 
veil as cognitive^ competence, intellectual ability and academic 
achievement. The Iresolts so far indicate that preschool graduates 
have maintained their preschool IQ and other gains; their academic 
achievements have been generally satisfactory and have been: superior 
to those of the controls; all of .the ^preschool graduates ^j^ve been^ 
promoted each year, but several bf the controls have repe^ed a ^ 
grade. In general, children vho started preschool as 3-year-olds 
appear to have made ^greater dnitiatl cognitive gains^ ^han children in 
the other groups, and have\^ far maintain^ the:^ gatinsi^r 
(luthor/SE) 
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Abstract 



Tha University of Western Ontario Preschool Project began in the acadeinic 
year 1973-74. Its purpose was to study the social r motivational and 
cognitive characteristics of Canadieui/ white, anglophone children from 
.low- Income families, by comparing them with children from middle- and 
upper- income families, to Identify their special needs and to develop an 
eairly education program which was appropriate for th< 




The initial findings suggested that the 'differ^nc^9 between, the low- 
and the high- income children were greatest in the cognitive areas and 
smallest in the motivational and social areas and" it was concluded that their 
greatest need was for cognitive stimulation. A. program based on cognitive- 
Q^evelopmental th^ry was therefore designed, which focused on the develop^ 
ment of representational skills and conceptxial intelligeiKe and this program 
was successful In inducing, in both ttie low* an^ the hi^h^income children, 
significant cognitive and also social gains. > 

The goals of the program were long-term as wel'l as short-term. 
Therefore > the present follow-up study vras undertaken t5o' determine if the / 
lo%f- Income children maintained their preschool gaiha In tbe primary grades and 
if they vrere more successful In school^that^coi^ rable children who had no 
preschool esqperience. ^ . * - - 

The study is still In progress and the si^e of the subject samples is 
stllli^small. This Bulletin ^summarizes the data accumulated by the , end of 
the aiiademlc year 1977-78 and describes subject performance at, three grade 
levels (Kindergarten, 'SSrade 1 and Grade *2). , ' 

So far the results aure encouraging. The preschool graduates have 
malnteujied their preschool IQ and -other gainst their academic achievements 
have been generally satisfactory and have been superior* to those of. the 
controls; all of them have been prdmoted ea^h year, but several of the 
controls have repeated aggrade. 
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INTROOUCTZON 

Th« 4i«Appointin9 results of th« National Inqpact Study of H^d 
Start (S. H. Mhitar 1970) brought conpanaatory praschool aducation 
undar attack.^ Such aducation, atarting at aga thra^ or four years, 
waa aald to ba too littla too lata (B. L. White, 1973) or the tradition.nl 
vi«w that mental abiiity is prinarlly a reflection of genetic* and 
cannot'b« substantially chan9e<r by experience, was reaffirmed (Jensen, 
1969) . Howevar, many raaaona have been given for the diaappointinq 
reaulta of Head Start (Wright, 1973) - Some claim that the apecial needs 
of the dia^vantaged were virongly identified (Baratz £ Baratz, 1970) and 
that the programa deaigned for them were inappropriate (Ginsberg, 1972) 
and others have argued that the methods /and criterion measures used to 
evaliiate the progxam^ were inadequate (Bif^fenbrenner ,* 1974; Zigler & 
Trickett, 1978). Now it has been shown that the benefits of con^nsatory 
programa may be long-term rather than short-term (Palmer, 1976) and 
tbatfalloii^^ atudiM of jto«d Sta^rt cttlidcen wer^ terminated' toef ore /the 
effects of these benefits werie obs^ved. 

Much ifead Start research failed to distinguish adequately between 
cultural and economic disadvantage (Tulkin, 1972) and studies in which 
low- income minority group children , such as blacks, were conqpared with 
•^middle- inooTC whites were so confounded that no clear, conclusions could 
be reached. Perhaps the Icmg lists of deficits which American inv^Bstigay^ 
have found in the children of the poor are reflections of the bias of the 
culture of the majority o< of other social and political realities which 
influence the behavior of minority groups (D*H.£*W., 1973). Yet, this 
i^ressive scientific literature is read widely by students and teachers 
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in not only tho Unitf^d Statoai but other en9lxiih-ttpeakin9 countries suCh- 



iiy t'he Unit 
u 4ima the \ 



AS Canada^ 4imd the undisputed fissumption- that All io%^er-clASs children 
Are inferior. is, too often, incepted* Stein (1971) Isys the blsme for 
the f Allures of is^verished children in school on the expectmncies of 
educators vho have been influ<^ced by this litcrAture, and others (Rist, 
1970; Ryan* 1974} have found evidence that kindergarten and nursery 
school teachers behave differently with lower- than with middle-class 
children* perhaps because of their dictations. 

Th«re is. reason to believe that Canada's economically disadvantaged 
may be different from those most frequently served by Head Start (Wright, 
1973). While Canada is not without its poverty and its cultural biases* 
it has traditionally valued cultural diversity rather than conformity and 
the pfessures on its minority groups may be sosiewhat less damaging* 
In addition* social legislation affecting the conditions of the poor; 
siach as subsidized housing, in middle-class stoburban areas* lov cost or 
free medical services* and unemployment insurance is somewhat more advianced 
in this country. It seethed, therefore* that an effort should be made 
to study the character is tires and needs of some of Canada's economically* 
disadvantaged children rather uan be guided by literat^^ from the 
United States. ^ 

When the Department ot Psychology at the University of Western Ontario 
(Ul jO) ope ned its first Laboratory Preschool in the fall of 1973* children . 
from families with both low and high incones were enrolled and a research 

i 

program was initiated, the primary .purpose of vrhich was to obtain 

• ----- 

informatim about the characteristics of Anglophone* CanadTan* ecooaaucally 
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dlMdvajitagod thc;4<^«^ And four«-y«4ir-oldii and to uii«» thia information 



to d«v«lop a suitable i^reschoyl program for them. The early tenulto 
of this project suggested that the differences bet%#een the high- and 
the low- income children were greatest in the intellifctual • cognitive, and 
cognitive style areas and smallest in the motivational and social areas. 
These findings were consistent with those of other investigators (Sigel^ 
1971| Hunt, 1972) who had cbncladed that the intellectual problems of 
the children of the poor derive primarily from difficulty in processing 
information syiUbolically, or in representational form and that such 



difficulties %^re the result of growing up in a home where there was 

llctXc oo9niti,v« stimulAtlon'. It was concludcKl, therefore, that the 
primry needs of these children were stimulation with representatiOIlal 
materials and a maximum amount of involvement in problem solving activities 
which iiould encourage ** thinking" in its various forms and the development 
of conceptual intelligence. ^ 

The Uua|>rMOhool program which ie described; in detail elsewhere 
(Wrii^tf 1976} was* from the^ start* based on cognitive-developmental 
theory (Kohlberg, 1968) and the vie»#s of «iohn De%#ey# E. Blatx^ and 
Jean Piaget. After the first year the focus w^s* ho«#ever, more clearly 
on thinking. Teaching strategies were directed toward challenqifig the 
child to "* think things tt^ough*" in small groups or individual, teacher-planned 
activifies as well as independent, self-directed activities. The development 
representational abilities in language and the creative arts (especially 
dramatics) was emphasized and game-like activities %#ere jp^lbnited to induce f 
an understanding of concepts of ^quantity and number # spatial and teaqx)ral 



prodictions ^Uiout tho outcoMtf of 4»ltem4tivefli tot 4Ctiutw r^coqnisin^ 



and of fact raUtioniahlpii in both intalUctual i^nd ttociAl inttir#ctjlan 
»ltu4tion^ w0rp tttros^pd. Thitt progr« induced Significant iimediat^ 
co9nitiv« qains in th« diMdvantasir^d children who wvto •nroll«>d in. it 
(Wright, I97i) . 

A wid« variety of typ«s of proachool program hav« induced iiteediatc 
intolUctual (|ains (Wcikart. 1^67; Klaua k Cray. 1968; B^^roiter* 1972). 
but thaa« gaxna appear to have b««o lost aftfr ona or t%#o yoari in th« 
priMry grades (Bronfanbrennot'/ 1974). Ho^vnr , the reduction over tisie 
i-n the differences found bet%^n preschool graduates fnd th#ir controls 
has reflected in part, gains sy^ie the controls after entry into the 
primary grades. There is. ho%#ever. som evidence which suggests that 
intellectual gains made, in preschool by youn^r subjects «(ag^ three years) 
are greater and flK>re penaanent than those ^ children who enter on 

early education program later (preschool ati^ge four or icindergarten at 
age five) (Beller. 1972J . . ' ■ 

The prisuury purpose of the present project (still in progress) is 
to assess th$ long-range effects of the UWa ^Laboratory Preschool program 
on the performance of children from low-income fosulies after they ent^er 
the i^rimory grades. These effects are measured, primarily, l>y comparing 
the performance of the preschool graduates (PCs) with th^t of a sample 
of control subjects from loi^income families %#ho enter on early education 
progr^ for the first time at the ICindergorten i^vel. ISieWtent^ to %#hich 
the g^ins mode by the PCs in preschool are maintained in thelprim«ry grades 
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is ex2unined, as well as the effects of age at enrollment in this eax¥y 
'educa^Sbn program on the size and permanence of the I gains made. ? . 

The fociis o^ tha study i:^ on dntdllegtual and cognitive competence 
and^i&demic achievement but^ the childrens^'. social behavior and adjustment^ 




in^^the school systesft cmd their attitudes toward teaichi^rs as well as school 
work are alsp assessed. . • . ^* 

' r ' METHOD 

Subjects 

There are three groups of si^jecta. Twjl^consist »of ^^jfcteschool 
, graduates (PGs) : Grov^ A (PCs who started preschool a^-^cee^year-^olds) 
and Group B (PGs v^o st2urted preschool* as four-year-olds) . The third. 
Group C, is made up of ^control subjects (children vrtio entered Kindergarten 
as five-year-olds without any prior group care or early ^education) • 

The preschool subjects were selected on the basis xk their socio- 
economic status (SES) , age, sex, and if they had no. prior group csore 
or education.' Half were 'from single-parent (mother present) and half 
from two-parent families. Half were boys and half girls. They were not 
pre- tested or selected on the basis of test scores. -Their intial 

■ ■ ( ■ 

assessment began in mid-Octobe<^ more them a month after enrollment, 
when they were familiar with the preschool setting.* ^ ^||||^ 

The control subjects were selected on the basis of pre- testing as well 
as SES, age, and sex, to equate Group C with groups A and B. The purpose 
of the pre-testing was to select, children whose cognitive competence 
(relative to their age group) was, at the , beginning of Kindergarten, similar 



to that of the PGs at the beginning of their firs-t preschool year. TI(ie 
primary criterion measure was the Preschool Inventory (1970 edition) 
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percentile score. ^This test wc^s uped because ittk^^^thors siiggest that 
it reflects the degree of disadvantage^ a' child has suffered* Binet IQs 
vere also used^ as- a suppl^ex^^ciry measure. 

As they how stand (for follow-up piirposes) tJj^ gro^s are only " ^ 
'apprdximateTy^eqt^ This i^ due to attrition 

and the difficulty in locating suitable control subjects (described elsewhere, 

Wright, 1977). Their mean SES^^dices (Blishen, 1967) are as follows: 

* ■ « ■ . 

Group A 30.52 (SD 3.92), Group 3^30.25 (SD 5.22), Group C 3'2.52 (SD 8.01) . 
Their mean Preschool Inventory Percentile scores at entrance to preschool 
or school were\ , Group A 20.9 (SD ^6.9), Group F^l.O CSD 31.8)%/ 

•'^ 'v : ■ ^ ' . ■ 

wGroup C 59.3 (SD 24.0) and th6ir mean^IQs were : Group A 8,7.4 (SD lll7), ' 
^Groi?) B 93.2 (SD 11.^3)/ Group C 90.6 (SD 11.0). , ^ 

Thus, Group C appeared to be slightly less disadvantaged than the two 
PG groups and at^^ie start to be ^^somewhat more cognitively competent than 
Group A but slightiy less competent than Group B. A complete descriptiorf- 
of the groups by individual subject, showing th€^ sex, age, SES index 
and test scores, at entry to the project, are shown in Appendix A. 

The number of different subjects in the project in 1977-78, including 
five who were still in the preschool, is shown; by group and year of public 
school entrance .below. 
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Year of Public 
School Entrance 

1979-75 

1975- 76 ^ 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

Totals 



Group A 1 


"Group B 


Group C 


Total 


0 


1 




1 




1 


6 ' 


15 


'4 . 


0 


12 


16 


. 12 


5 


6 


23 


0 , 


5 




5 


24 


12 


24 


60 




14 







I, 
J 
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of subjects^ oja whom data have ndvr been accuiaulated at each 
of fou» ie\^l$ (shown by r^ear in school and grade level) is as follo%^: 



yFirst. flpbilfe^ (31 PGs,, 24 controls) 

Sec^ndvjt^]^^ i)r^.^ ^ 32 (14 PGs, 18 controls) 

i^ ThSird .\ '(^^ 15- (9 PGs, 6 controls) 

\ Fcfcrtta^ (Gr^^ 1 (1 PG, - 0 controls) 



' \ 'In tJie^re^uStf^^ it will be found that the number of 

-f ' subjects vary some^^i^ by,. testing time. This is because (a) during some 
. assessment periods ^^o^e.^o^ other of the subjects was temporarily lost, 
' (b) two subjects wer^^erminently lost in mid-yeco: and were assessed in 



the fall but not the -s^iiig^and (c) one control siabject^ in her third 
ye2u: in school, was j^p^tajug Grad^ 1 5uid was not given the Grade 2 

' " . " " ' • . ■ V . •■^* " l ' " ..V. 

^, academic achievement l;es^.^^ 

• Perhaps it is pentfis^ble "1i> note here that by the end of 1978-79 

" •■■ '■ 

the failure rate in the control group will present a serioiis methodological 

' ' ■ e 

problem. Six of the controls, 'but none of the PGs, have now failed a year 

(five Grade 1 and one Grade 2). If failing subjects are not given tests 
• » . • . 

for their "year- in-school" group, the effect will be to conpare the PGs 
with only the "best" of the controls rather thaii the total sample and . . 
t^us distort the findings*. 

School s « attended^ In 1977-78 the subjects were enrolled in 28 different 
schools (PGs in 20 and controls in 15) . These schools were in widely 
separated areas of the city. In eight, schools there were both PGs and 
^ controls but^ in 13 there were only PGs axid in seven there were only controls. 
\ School changes . More PGs than controj^s changed 'schools once or more 

during the school year (30% of the PGs as compared wi^ 4.?% of the controls) . 
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Qne'PG was in ^ many as four schools. This finding is 'consistent, with 
the SES index data suggesting that^the ccmtrol^ as a group, come from 
sixaewhat more stable homes than do the PGs. 

Assessment Criteria v . * 

The names of the tests and measures used at eacji^grade level aure • 
presented in Table 1. All of. the mea sures are stanaardi zed testis except 
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Insert TStble 1 cibout here 

the School Adjustment Report and the Behavior Rating Scale # both of which' 
are completed by -the tea.chers. The School Adjustment Report was developed 
" by the present investigator auid a copy of it is appended (see Appendix B) . 
The Behavior Rating Scale includes. 50 items. The first 20 were taken 
from -a Belicivior Inventory developed for assessing the outcome of Head 
Start programs by Hess and Shipman (1966) . The next 21 were from the 
Devereux Elementary School Behavior Rating Scale (Spivack & Swift, 1967), 
The last nine were*Tnade up by the present investigator to obtain additional 
information but the results obtained with these are not reported here. ^ ^ 

The measures were used to assess (a) cognitive COTipetence (Preschool 
Inventory, Circus tests, and KRISP or MFF) , ■ (b) intellectual ability 
(Binet IQ) , (C) academic achievement (Stcuif ord Achievement tests. School 
Adjustment Report), and (d) personal-social adjustment in school (School 
Adjustment- Report and Behaivior Rating Scale) . ' . 

Procedure > ^ 

There were two assessment periods each year, one "in .the fall and 
the other in the spring. Some tests'^ were given at both, and §ome at only 

^ ■ ^ : > , . , ' . 

J" 



..Table 1 



Nanes o.f the Tests- and Measures used at the Kindergarten and Priaary Gridi Levels 



CTNDERGARTES . 

Stanford Binet 

Preschool Inventory 

Circus: Say & Tefll ^ 
Font A 

Circus: Think it Through 
FomA 



GSADE 1 



Stanford Binet (F) 



GRADE. 2 



Stanford Binet (F) 



Circus: Say fi Tell (S) . , 
Form B 

Circus: Think it, Through (S) 
Form B 

Circus : How Much s" Hisw Many (S)' 
■ Form B 



GRADE 3 



Stanford Binet (F) 



Stanford Early School 
Achievement Level I 



Kansas Reflection- 
Impulsivity Scale for 
Preschoolers 



Stanford Early School 
Achievement Level 11^ 



Kansas Reflection- 
In?)uls"ivity Scale for 
PreschooleJfs 



^ Stanford Achievement Tests ' Stanford Achievement Test 
'•.Primary ^Battery (F) Primary II Battery 

Primary n Battery (S)" 



Matching Familiar Figures . 
Test / / 



Hatching Familiar Figures 
Test 



Behavior. Rating Scale (S) Behavior latipg Scale (S) Behavior Rating Scaie (S) Behavior Rating Scale (S) 
SchoolAdjustment Report (S) • School Adjustment RepocM^) School Adjustment Report (S) School Adjustment Report (S) 



Note 



1. All measures administered in both the Fall and Spring unl^s otherwise indicated as follows: (F) Fall Only, 

(S) Spring Only. I .. , j 
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one o£ these assessment times as indicated in T2d:>le 1 presented above. 
At the Kindergarten level, in the fall, the Preschool Inventory was given 
first and then the Binet (October) and the rest of the tests were 
administered in no fixed order in*- November* At the higher grade levels, 
the Binet was also the first test given. In the spring (late April, ^^^f 
and June) when tests given in the fall were readii&n is tered , the childifen 
were tested in the same order as they had been in the. fall* ^ 

Only^ one test was given to any child on a single day* There were 

four test^&^, one of %^om administered only the initial Preschool 

'/ , • * 

Inventories. The other three did 5ill of the rest of the testing, but 

* . * « 

administered different tests at each assessment time to avoid expectancy 
effects* 

RESULTS ^ 
To avoid confusion, the results will be presented in separate sections 
by grade level. In the first section ^he data accumulated at the 
Kinde?:g2urten level will be reported and discussed. ' T^e second and third 
sections wiil de£Ll similaril/ with the data accumulated at the first and 
second grade levels respectively. 

- ^ . > 

Becav&sp^the samples a^e still small, especially at the first and 



second gr«J[fe levels, no elaborate statistical procedures have been applied^ 
to the dktA. Only means or pfercentages .are reported, along with the number 
of subjects on which tkese are based. When appropriate, the r^ultfe are 
also presented graphically to show more clearly the trends which are 



^irrging . 
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' ' Kxndergatten Level Results ^ * . /' 

Preschool Inventory Percentile Scores' 

The mean Preschool Inventory Percenti].e scores for each group at 
each level and assessment time (through preschool to the end of Kindergarten) 
aure presented in Table 2. Changes in the mean scores ovAr'^time aure 
shown graphically in Pigvire 1, 



Insert Table^ 2 and Figxire 1 about here 




The two PG groups (Ajemd B) showed no decline in performance at 
the Kindergarten level butlhade no further gains,, The control group made 
siibstantial gains in Kindergarten (14 points), but the gaps between this 
groi^ and the t%w> PG* groups were not closed. ^ 

The effects of age were in the expected direction* Group A (a^ age 
three) gained mo^ in its first preschool year (37.3 points) than did 
Group B (at age four) in its first preschool year (11.3 points) or Group C " 
(at age five) in its first year in school (14-0 points). It is, however, 
noteworthy that both of the PG groups made summer holiday' meaui score gains 
after their first year in preschool (Group A 12 points and the s^ven Group B 
subjects now in Kindergarten 12.1 points) . Groupyf^l^ not make large 
additional summer holiday gains after its second preschool year and, ^ 
unfortunately, it is not known whether Group C made significamt gains in 
the stammer following its first V^ar in school at the Kindergarten level. 
Binet IQ ^ 

The mecm Binet IQs for each group at j^acli age level^ tested (preschool 
to Grade 3) are presented in Table 3 aind changes in the mean scores over 
time to the end of Kinder gar tea/'^are" shown graphically in Figure 2. 
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Table 2 

Mean and {SD) Freschoor Inventory Percentile scores fdr each group at each^ 
age Iwel and assessment time to the end of Kindergarten 



Age Level and Group A Group B Group C 

Assessn«it Time ^ . n n n 

Preschool 

(three-year-old level) ^ . ^ 

Fall . 24 20.9 (26,9) 

Spring 24 58.2 (29-0) 

Preschool > 

(four-year-old level) 

Fall 24 70^.2 (24.9) 12 61.0 (31.8) 

Spiking 24 85.9 (16.7) 12 72.3 (23.8) . ^ 

lCindergajrt.en 

(five-year-old^ level) 

Fail 22 87.7 (17.6) 7 89.7 ( 8-9) 24 59.3 (24.0) 

Spring ' 23 87.2 (17.2) 7 89.7 (11.^) 24 73.3 (15-8) 



Note 

Percentile scores sure directly comparable from one age Ij^vel to another. 



* 
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2l!cDjr-^ 1: Clianpes In t'ue mean Precciiool Inveptfty Percentile scores from entry into preschool (or school) 
EiM&aB to the end of kindergarten by jroup. 
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iMert^Able 3 and Figure 2 about here 

The IQs of the PG groups did not decline in Kixklergarten but oontinued. 
to increase sli^tly. jjf^ aean IQ of Group C also increased (four poiats) 
but not enough to close the gaps between this groyp and the two PG groups* 

The effects of age %iere in the esq^ected directicm. First-year- in-school 
gains were: Groiqp A (at age three) 9.2 points, Groiq> B <at age four) 7.5 
points, and Gro^p C (at age five) 4 points* 
Circus "Say and Tell", Fora A (Language) 

Mean scores for the Functional Language section jof this test are 
presented by group, age level, and assessment tiw in Table 4. Changes in 
the^ means over time are shown grairfiically in Figiire 3. 



Insert Table 4 £uid Figure 3 aboidt here 

f- 

There was no decline in the Functional Langiiage performance of the two 
PG groups at the Kindergarten level. Instead they cointinued to in^rove, 
especially Group B which gained just about as much in Kindergarten as in 
its single presfchool year. Although by the end of preschLol the PG groups 
were still performing slightly below average (as judged ay U.S. national 
means), they made summer holiday gains and in Kindergartj|n in both the 
fall and the spring, their performance was average or above average* 

In^^M^ergarten, Group C improved somewhat more than Group A but somewhat 
less than jSroup B.' Thys, there was some narrowing ^of the^ap between groups A 
and C but a slight^ widening of the gap between groiq^s B and C. However, by the 
exM^I of Kindergarten the* performance of Group C wis still slightly below average. 
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Table 3 



Mean arid (SD) Binet scores for each group at each t 

t 

age level and assessaent tine / 



Age Level and 7 Group A - . ' . Group b' 




.1 



Group c 

■ ) 



rqjjp 

Assessaent Tiae n\ £ ] ^ » o 

Preschool 

(thrae-year-old level) 

16 87l4 (U.7) 

Spring 16 96\6 (11.4) w 

Pir«?chool I , L ^5* 

(four*year-old level) | 

' ■ S^Vfes.i (13.8) IL 93..2 (11.8) 

Spring 23 102.6 (10.1) 12 J00-.7 (11.5) 

Kindergarten ■ . ' , 
(five-year-old level) * 

^3 102.7 U0.2) 7 102.1 ( 8.0) 90.6 (11.0) 

Spring 23 104.4 (11.3) 7 105.6 ( 5.3) ^'^V 94.6(11.3) 

(six-year-old level) 

. 12 107.8 (iO.2) 2 108.0 (22.7) 18 95.3 ( 7.7) 

(seven-yeeu:-old /level) " V 

^*11 / -7 JQS^dS.b;^ ^2 102.5 (17.7) 6 94.2 ( 8.9) 

(eight-year-cfld level) 

fall 1 ^118.0 




120 , 
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F S 
mndergarten 



(3^* Chanr,e« in ti.e crean ClnetJ.O.'s froo trtrv into Preschool (or school) to'tlic end 
^ Kindergarten, ty rroup. ' ^ • 



Tabl« 4, 



Mean and (SD) Circus ^'^Say and Tell" Form A Functional Language scores for 

T> . * 

each group at each age level' and assessment time to the 

\ . . 

^ end of Kindergarten 



Age Lev^l and Group A. 

Assessment Time n 



n 



Group B 



Group C 



n 



Preschool 

(three-year-old level) 

Fall' 16 
Spring 16 

Prescho9l , 

(four-yeeur-old level) 

Fall '24 
Spring 24 

Kindergaurten 
(five-year-old level) 

* Fall -23. 
Spring 23 



17,9 (15.6) 
30.3 (15.8) 



37.6 (11.4) 11 
47.6 ( 9.9) 11 



55.6 ( 8.2) 7 

57.7 ( 8.5) 7 



U.S. National Means and (SDs) 

Preschool le'i^el:— ' 49.5 (13.0) 
Kindergarten level: 51.0 <l'3.7) 



34.2 (17.2) 
43.8 (14.9) 



>.2) /<. : 



51.0 (16.2) /'v. 24 
59.4 ( e.7)( 24 



42.7 ( 6.3) 
50.4 ( 8.6) 
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t^e 3: diian^es ii the nean Circus^'Sjv aid Tell'' functional lasr,iiige scores fioa entr; into 
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' Preschool(or school) to tlie end of kindergarten, by proup. 



"7 - A 
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Circus "Think it Through'*, Form A (Problem Solving) 

The mean total scores on this test are presented by group, age level, 
and assessment time in Table 5. Cheuiges in the means over time are shown 

. -» 

graphically in Figure 4. 



Insert TeUble 5 and Figure 4 about here 



Again, there wa^ no decline in the performance of the two PG groups. 



Instead, they continued to ^improve, especially Group B which gained on this 
test about as much as it had in its one preschool year. Group C gained 

T 

no more than Group A and somewhat less than Group B and showed no signs 
. of ^catching up" to either of the PG groups. 

^^P£^is*noteworthy also that although at the end of preschool and the 
beginning -of K&idergarten the two PG groups were still perf^|paing at^ a 
slightJLy below aj^age leVel' (as jxidged Ly U.S. na^oiy&l ioea^} , by the. 
end of Kindergarten their -perlEormance was average. cont^r^^ group, on 

the other hand, made relatively small gaiUs in Kindergarten and at the end 
of the year was performing^ at a level lower than the average for even 
preschool children. 

Stanford Early^ghool Achievement Tes^, Level 1' 

' Mean 5ccft:es on this battery of ^testis are /presented by group and . ' 
"assesanent time in Table 6. Changes in the means from fall to spring afe 
shown graphically in Figure 5. * * 



Insert Tah^e 6 and Figure 5 about here 



Table 5 

^itfean and (SD) Circu? "Think it Through" rorin A tot^l scores for each group 
at each age level and assessment tine to the end of Kindergarten ^ 



^e Level and j^roup A Group B ^ Group C 

Assessment Time n . n 



n 



Preschool . ? 

(thre^year-old level) - ' 

. Fall ' * 16.VV 7.6 ( 5.2) 
. Spring • -16 12.5 ('5.6) 
# Preschool 

(fotur-'year-tld level) , ^ ^, 

Fall 24, 15.1 (.V4) -11 12.5 ( 5.5 

• Spring 24 19.9 (*3.6) 11 * 18.6 ( 5.2). . 

Kindergarten 

(five-year-old level) " .,x 

Fall - 23 21.7 ( 3.3i 7 \a,6 ( 6.2) 24 17.6 ( 4.7) 

spring • 23.7 ( 3.8> 7 24.9 ( 5.0) 24 19.7 ( 3.8) 



U.S. National Means and (SDsJ ' " ■ 

Preschool level: 21.5 (5.7) '-' 
Kindergeurten level: 22.2 (5.4) 
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Figure 4: Changes In the jiean- Circus ^iV&a^ It Through" total scbres over time fronetiry ipto preschool 
(or, school) to the end of kindergarten, by group\' . '{"■)''.' . ' 
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Table 6 ^ 

r 

Hem and (SD) Stanford Early School Achiivtoent, Uvtl I icorii by group 
/ and teiting tine at the Kindergarten level 



Test 



Enviro'nnent 
Nathematics 
Letters and Sounds 
Aural Comprehension 
,f Tbtal Score 



, Group A. 
Fall Spring 
(n-23) (n-23) 



Group 6 
Fall Spring 
(n-6) (n-6) 



3I>.2 ( 5.7) 33.2 I 4.2) ' 29.0 ( 5.8) 31.3 ( 3.6) 

: 

16.2 ( 4.5) 18.2 ( 4.5) i|4.8 .| 5.3) 19.7 I J.7) 

14.9 (^4.9) 19.0 I 5.2) 16.5 I 5.0) 20.5 I 4.6) 



17.9 ('4.0) 20.6, ( 3.2) 
79.0|(15.9) 86.7 (21.0) 



15.3 ( 5.6) 19,3 ( 5.2) 
75.7 (18.3) ^8 (15.6) 



Group C 
F^ Spring , 
(n-24) (n-24) ' 

22.5 ( 4.8) 28.3 ( 5.3) 

1^2 ( 3.1) 14.4 ( 4.1) 

11.7 ( 4.8) 16.0 ( 5.3) 

13.5' ( 3.2) 16.4 ( 4.7) 

58.4 (10.6) iS.l (15.0), 



0i 



'Dote 

/ 

Bange of scores in Stanine 5 (averaige performance based on U.S. standardization data) 

Beginning Kindergarten (Fall) -End of Kindergarten (Spring) ^ . • 

Mrcnaent /26^29 Environaent 33-35 "'"^^ ' 

Mathanatics . 12^3 Kathenatic^ ^ 19-21 ,- ' 
'Otters and' Sounds 10-11 » Letters aaa soujids 17'(20' ' ' 
AurAl Coiprehensldn 15-17 Aliral Coopre)i^nSioi) 19-21 : ' ' \ ' 
Total Score 63^7^ Total Score • ' ' 87-9<i 
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Fiftire 5: Changes in the nean Stanford Early Acbleveoent Level I scores froo fall to spring in kindergarten 
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At th« lM9inAl]|9 of Xind«r9art«tv th« overall s^cmdmLc achl^v^Mnt 
of Mch of tho ?6 9roup« wu hlghtr than that of tha oontrol group and by 
tha and of tha school yaar# although thara waa a alight narrowing of tha 
gap iMtwaan groupa A and C thara waa no changa in tha dif faranca 
. batwaan gro^a B and C. 

Aa judgad by U.S. atandarda* tha achiavaaant of aach of* tha two PG 
groupa waa abova avaraga at an try into Klndargartan in all araaa aaaaaaad^ * 
bat only avaraga at. tha and of Kindargartan and balow awraga in Nathaoiatics. 
This/ howavar, raiaaa tha quaation of %Aiathar it is apprppriata to coec>ara 
tha acadanlc a^h^vasant of childran .in Canadian achoola with that. of 
childran in achoola in tha Uhitad Stataa, bacauae achiavanant dapanda on 

9 

\ 

What is taught aa well aa a child's ability to laam. In London, Ontario 

f 

. %ihara thia atudy waa dona the asii^sis in Kindergarten is on the develoj 
of langmga, pre-reading and social akil la rather than MathesMtics. The 
pax;ld2MnM of JSroup C waa beLow &y^aga i& ^LL acaaa aaiatsafl ia both 



the fall and the spring^ .5 s 

Teacher Reports of School Adjustaent and PerfonMmtee • • ' ^ ^ 

Th^ teachew* responses to the questions they were asked about* the 
subjects, at the end of their Kindergarten year are swBdrized inS Table 7« 



^ Insert Table 7 about here 




jaipgest that the PCs in Group A adjusted to Kindergarten 



bett«J^ IINIB^ wtoe soM%#bat aore positive in their attitudes to 

scbool,^ fma0M"rlmA school work (question 2), and wei^ better adj^^ted 
pe rs o n ally and socially (question 8) than were either tb^^P^ST in Group B 




Table 7 

tu— ary of Teacher Reports of adjustSNmt and perfonance in Kindergarten 



1« amt vsll has this child ed jus ted to your class? 

Group A 17^4 above average 78.3 average 4.3 beloit average 

Croup B 0 above average 83.3 average 16.7 beloi# average 

Croup'C 12.5 above average 66.7 average 20.8 below average 

2. Are this child's attitudes toiNU^ school, teachlirs, and school ^fork- ^sltive? 
/ , Croup A 21«7 above average 73.9. average . 4.3.%lo«r average 

' Croup E ^ ^ *^ above average 100.0 'average 0 . oelow average ^ 
Controls I64 7 "labovei avefage 75.0 average ^^.3 below average / 

3. wis this c^ild w^l*prepsred acadeodcaliy for the %#ork of. your cless?. 

Groiv A 34.8' above average 52.2 average- 13.0 below average 
Croup B 0 above average 83.3 average 16.7 below average 
' Group C 12.5 above average 33.3 average * 54.2 below aveaage 

4. How well has this child progressed academically during the current year? 

Croiq> A 26*1 itbove average 60.9 average 13.0 below average 
Croup B 0 abo^e average 83.3^ average 16.7 below. average 
Controls 13.0 above average 65.2 average 21.7 ^Slow average 

5. Did this child heed reMcUal help? 

Group A 9i.7 Mo - ' 8.3 Yes * 

Group B 100.0. NO - 0 Yes 

Croup C 75.0 Mo 25.0 Yes 

6. Did this chilH attend school regullarly? 

Croup A 87. Q Yes 13.0 No ' # 

Croup e 87.5 Yes 12.5 Hpr 

7. Was this child promoted to the next gra#e? 

Gxoap A JOp.O Yes / . 0 No ^ 

Croup B lob.O Yes 0 NO 

Gxou^ C lOoto Yes * 0 .No 

8«* What is your general appraisaL.1^ th±s child's personal and ^social cosvietencei 
Groiq> A 73.9 good 17i%poM concern 8l7 poor ^ 
Croup. B 16.6 good 66.7 sosm concern 16.7 popr 
Group C . 56.5 gopd 39.1 scsm concern \ 4. 3 poor 



9. What is your general appraisal of this child's tacadsadx: conpetence? 
, Groiqp A 39.1 above average . 47. i3 average 13.^ -below average 
Group B 0 aboina average 83.3 avera^ 16.7 below average 
Group 4.3*above anrerage 56*5 average 39.1 below averags 



1. Hs for groups Ae^ m C are 23# 6,^^i^;m1. 24, respectively. 

2. Mo report was qbtained on^the 24th Groups subject but this subject received 
no MMediai help, and was prosoted (questions 5 and 7) • 

3. All figbres are percentagee. ^ . ^ 



) 
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or th* controls. The PC* in Croup B w»ro appralaed aoaMmhat more favourably 
than tha controls on quastions 1 and 2, but last favourably on quastion H. 
Conoem vM expresMd about th# p#raonal«»aoclal adjuataant of fiya of tha 
aix Croiip B aubjacta who %iara aaaaaaad. 

Alao, acadamlcally, thi PCa in Group A wara judgad to ba battar praparad 
•for achool (quaation 3) and^i^^ra compatant (quaation 9) than %#ara aithar 
tha Ka in Group B or tha ooi^ttola. Tha preparation for achool and tha 
actJortc coiqpatanca of ovar a third of tha Group A aubjacta waa judqad- 

r 

to ba above avaraqe/ but the preparation of over half and the acadenic 
coaftatence of over one third of the control aubjacta waa conaiderad below 
avereqe. In Croup B none of the aix a^jacta aaaaaaad %iere judged to 
be above average but only one waa conaldered below average in preparation 
foriaciiool and acadesic conpeteilfca. 

More of the controls thaYi the PGa reeeived remedial help during tha 
year (question 5) but all, of tha aubjacta in all groupa were proontad^to 
Grade 1 (question 7) . 
Behavior Katihg Scale 

Mean teacher ratings of the classroov behavior of the* aub jects at the 
Kindergarten level are presented in Table 8. * ^ 



Inaert Table 8 about here 



The behavior of ^tim, three groupa, aa assessed by this aeasure, did not 
to dlffajr vary watAi. Although tha trands f«vo«arad Group A orer tha 
otb« two gfoivs. on sight of tha tan dlMnsloRS« th«y also' f amrad. Group C 
^ovar- Group B oo alght of ths tan dlMnsions. rtm only dlMnsiona on which- 
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■ " -Table .a. "... : " ^ . 

• • • ■ ■ 

Mean and (SO), Behavior Rating Scale ' scores at the 
end of Kindergcurten by group 





Dimension 

■ ; • ■ ^ 

Aggression 

■ / ♦ ; . 


Group A . 


Group B \^ 
(n=6} 


GfOU'D C • 

(h=24> 




12.6 


(3.1) 


10.2 (3ll) ' 


13^3 (3.0) 


2.. 


Verbal-Social Interaction 


11^ 


(3.1) 


10.8 (-2.6) 


12.2 (3.6) 


3. 


Timidity 


12.7 


(2.6) 


10. 2 "(2.4) 


12. 1 13.5) 


4. 


Independence 


■ 12.3 


(•2.3)^ 


11^5 (2.1) 


V 

10.9 (2-5) 


5. 


Achievement Motivation - 


12.2 


(2.8) 


9.3 (i.5) 


llfO.*(2.9) 


6. 


Inqpatience 


10.9 


(3.4) 


9. 2 : a. 9)' • 


10^ (3.0) 


jI 


External Reliance 

* • * 


i4.i 


(2.8) 


12.8 (2.9) 


11.1 (2.8) 


8. 


Xnattentive-Withdrawn 


12.6- 

• 


(2.3) 


8.5 (2.9) 


11.0 (2.9) 


9. 


Creative- Ii>itiative 


10.3 


(2v9) 


8.0 (2.3) 


9.0 (3.4) ' 


10, 


Need for Closeness 


11.8 


(3.0) 

1 


iO.2 (1.6) 


11.6 •(^.3) , 



Note 



For Aggression ; Timidity , Impatience , Externa^ Reliance I^lattent^ve^'Wit:hdrawn , 
higher scores indicate less 6f tjie behavior > * : ' 




both Group A and B scored slightly Mgher than Groixp C were independehce . 
ami self- (rather than external}* ^jlianoe^ ^ 

These results are consistdit with the teachers' remarks, in the 

t)penrfended qi:^tionnaire, abbut^the personals-social adjustment of the-.subjedts 

. ■ ' \ / ' . 

They suggest that the PGs in Group who had only one yeair in preschool, . 

displayed -less effective^jpchool^ behavior in Kindergarten than did the I^s 
iii Grox5> A who had had two years in preschool and also less effective 
behavior, sis jiidge^l by tlyfe teachers, thaux ^he control subjects* who had 
had no preschool e^erieDce. -. ; . , . 

Kansas Ref lection- Iiig>ulsivity Scale (ICRISP) , ' ' 

Th^ n^TT[iN=^^ cnHj^v^i-g -tn ^^Ar'bJriag^^f-^ Category for this match- 

to- saii5>le perceptiSal discrimina^on' test are presented by group and aisseissment 

• . ■ . ■ ■' ^ ■. ■" 

time in Teible 9. 

' • Insert Table 9 about here^; < 

A larger percef^jtage of .the PG$ than' the controls performed satisfactorily 

on this measxor^ tire- > were very reflective > reflective, average, or fast*- 

accurate)- The"* percentage of subje^rts in these categories (co mb in e d) , 

in groups A, B, and C respectively was 65, 100, 42 (i» the fall) and 87, 

86, 46 (in the spring). More PGs than controls were reflective and fewer 

were inpulsive at each ^ssessjoent time. 

Si^snmary of Findings, Kindergarten Level • " 

*,*•*.. . ■ ■ " * 

.■•>"■■ . ' • • 

Intelligence amd Cognition . These findings indicate that the IQ getxns 

and the cognitive gains made by the PGs in preschool were maiintained at 

the Kindergarten level. There was no decline in their IQS or their Preschool 



I Table 9 



Nmaber of Subjects in. each BBUCSP category by group and: testing 
time at the* Kindergarten level. ; - 



Ffai 
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Inventory Percentile -sdbres and tiiey continued to iaipxove their cognitive ^ 
>at^ilijbies wilA age as neastsred these ^» tests and t±ie Circus testS/ 
. *. The age at irtiich the stfcjects b§gan preschopl or school agppeaxed to 
be an ijuportant variable^ in deterini^ng tb€r-13a»ed4a^e ia5« early 

education/- Thpse who were enrolled as three-^ear-olds (^roup'Tl) made the 

• ■ » ■ 

, greatest dlnitial gains. However > those who ^ere enrolled as fouSr-year- 
olds appeared to benefit cognitively from their year in^ preschool more ' 
than wais inane^ately appare^^ During the sunner following their year 

in preschool they :iBad€^ further; gains ^ .cooqparable , in size to those nade . 

^ ■ • • *" ' ■ . ■ ' . ■. , ^ ' ' ■ ■ . ■ , ' » 

by - the Gro^ A subjects after their first prescbool year,, and* then were ^ 

* ■ ' . . ♦ . ■ ^ ' /■ 
able to utilize theiJC^J^^ their ^^-anguage jnd 

Problem Solving sxills Xas iniea^^jteia by^ t^ Gircus tests) to a level 

conqpaufable to that attained by Grot:^) A. » . * 

The controis^fcroVed their Preschool Inventory Percentile scores in 

, Kindergarten but tJ5fe- PG groups didknot, suggesting tha-^ the PGs were 

functionijig on this measure at a level whic3l w^s cohsistent with their 

capac^ity. However^ the gains made by the controls were not as great as those 

made by the PGs in presc^p^ or in the summers following preschool^ so 

that by the end of Kindergarten they had not /"caught up" to thci PG groups. 

Alsor although Group C gained 4 XQ points and* groups A and B only 2 and 

3 IQ points respectively in Kindergarten^ this IQ.,gain was smaller than 

. ' ^ ' . ' ' ' ' . ' 

that made by the PGs in preschool- Therefore^ here again Group C failed/ 

■* ■ - • '. ' 

to "catch lip" to the PG groups* 

• On the circus tests (i;anguage and Problem Solving) Group C tended to 
*gain somewhat more than Group A but less than Group B and less than the PGS 



had gained in preschool. Thus, on these measvires tlj^e control^ also failed 
to "catch up"^ * 

Academic Achievment . The PGs were ci^parly better prepared., for school 
aca de mi c ally than werei the ccmtrols as indicated by their higher f 20.1 
scores on tiie Stamford Achi^^eni^ testfli and also the judgments of their 
teachers. Both the PGs auid the controls iJtapxoved their- academic performance 
du r i n g the year and ail though there was a slight xuurrowing of the gap. between 
groiqps A and C ' (reflecting slightly greater ingprovement for the controls) » 

■ "V ; ■: . ■-. ■ ■ ■ ■ , • ■ 

Group B gained ais much as Group C smd tjie difference between these two 



s3 



gfoups was not changed. . • 

School Behavior and Personal-Social Adjustment > The teachers' j^dgments^^ 
of the behavior and adjustment* of the siibjepts generally^avoured the PG^ v 
in Grox^ A over the controls but the cOntlrols over the PGs in Group B. ^ ' 
grhis^ finding suggests /that two years of preschool experience (Group A) 
had greater positive effects o^ the social adjustment and learning styles 
of. the PGs than one year in preschool. (Group B).. However, it is difficult • 
to interpret the: finding that the P^'with at least one year of preschool 

- . * - -J" -J 

experience, appeeured to be adjusting more poorly than the controls, 
who had no preschool, experience. Because the san?>le of Group B subjects 
is still small this finding may be spurious. It is also inconsistent with 
t^ie results obtained with the Kcmsas Reflection-lnpulsivity Scale which 
suggest that the cognitive styles of the Group B stil^ects were more efficient 
than tliose of the controls. 

• The only behavipral dimensions on which the PGs in both groupis were judged 
to be somewhat superior to th^ 'controls were independence cuid self-reliance.. 



Grade- 1 Resialts 
At this level dartii have be^ a|pasialated on 32 stft>jects 
ilbroc^^ " 12 , Grcaip B - Z, XSrciop C * 18) • 

Binet IQ ' " 

The mean IQs of the groups at thijs level were presented in Table 3. 
They %iere. 107.8 (Grot^) A) , a^ {Group B) and 95-8 (Group C) . There was* 
no decrease in the scores of the\5P groijqps. Instead, they continued to 
ai^crease as did the mean score^of the control groxqp. 
Circos ^Saiv and Tell*, Form B 

Meaui scores f Qr groiflps A and C on Form B of this test are presented 



ii\ Table 10. Results for^Group B are not reported' because they, %#ere 

V - \' Ac- X ' 

: available for only one subject. , : / ^ 



Insert Table 10 about here 

■ . ■ ■;. . ... V - ■ ' . * . 



There was little difference- between the 'groups on Descrip^on^'.but - 

Group A perflbrmed slightly better *tJian Group C on Functional Language 

^ (giving the proper forms for plurals, verbs, cain>arisOns and conjunctions). 

On Narration (the j4>ility to make up a story in respcmse .to a picture) 

the Group A subjects were more.voluble than the controls (number of words) 

■ ' - ■ *' , ■ ■ ■ ^ . 

but not different from them in the proportion of different words to the . 

-^ximber of words xised. However # the quality of the stories produced by 

Groi«> A (as measured by the number of exteriml events) was superior to ' 

those produced by Group" C. What is assessed on this measure (external events) 

is^:^the number of times events are-tied to specific causes (e.g./ conjunctive^ 

* ■ ' 

phrased are used svch as if / since, because; so that, although; -Since % 



# If 



• Table 10 , 
Mean and (SD) Cixcos "Say and Tell" Foxm B scores 
' for grorxpm A and C at the end of Grade 1. # 



Group A, Gxcnxp C U.S.' 

Section of Test / ' * (n-11) * (n-18) National Mea^ 



/ 



Pait I Description '^^^^ . ' *' . 

Pencdl '^responses • 7.'5 ( 0.7) 7.0 ( 0.7)' 7.0 ( 1.4) 

Dollar A responses , ^.6 ( 0.8) 2-7 f' 0.7) - 3.8 (1.8) 

• . ^- . . . • . 

Part f\inctional Ziangaage 

Total A responses 21.6 ( 4.5)^ 18.'7 { 3-4) 14^1 ( 3.7) 

Part III Sarratipn 

Wimber of wprds « , 110.8 (51.3) -86.6 (32.0)- 56.6 (34.7) 

Htfflber of different words ^9.1 (24.4) 39.6 (15.8) 

Ratio of different words ^ 

to toteU.' words • .5 ( 0.2) .5 ( 0.2) .5 ( .1) 
Ratio* of , different, situations 

to total wOiTds : ^ .1 ( 0.2)' *2 S 0.1) .2 ( -1) 

Vxmtter of external evcftits 4.7 ( 4.5) 2.2 ('1.9) 1.4 ( 3.1) 



be was iMte he had tj^^urry** j , th^ mnqber of tLixo^s^ character xs 
animated (e.g*, -He thinks he'll. go-, -He wants to. . and. the number 
of t ti^« an externa? event or objept not pictiired is introduced (e.g«# 
-Then he %*ent home-): ^ 

It is noteworthy that both groups were peforming at or abovq the U.S. 
national means on both Fimctional. I^ang^iage and Marrati^. 
Circtas -Think it Through- and -How Much and How Many- # Form B 

Mean scores for groups A and C on the B forms of these two tests are 
'presented in Table 11. Again, the results for Grot^ B are not presented, 
because they were av;ailable for only one subject. - 



Insert Tabie 11 about, here 



■ • . ( 

-Think it Throogh" . Group >A. performed better tbaij Grbup C on Word 
Problems (Classification) but not consistently better on the other two 
.sections of this ^est. As jud^d against the U.S. national means on Word 
Problems^ the mean score of Group A was above average (better than 67.^ 
of the U.S. san?>le) ^ byt\the mean of Group C was below av^age (better 
than only 10.9% of the U.S. sample). Ijowever, both of the groups performed 
at a slightly bielow average level on the other two sections of this test. 

-How Much and How Many- . The" performance of Giyup A was consistently 
better thaii that of Group C on all parts of this -test. As judged agadjist 
the U.S. national means the performance of i^o\3p A was above average (on 
Part^ I above 68.3% and on Part II above 90.2*'of the U.S. saslple) r but 
the performance of Group C was below" average (on Part 1 above only 34.2% and 
on Part II above only 36.6% of the U.s: sample). 



is 



/ ' Table 11 

• . Hean axid (SD) circus "Think it Through" «md "How Mudi ax^ Hov Mamy" 
FOra B scores tor Groups A and C at the end of Grade' 1 

c- ■ ■ ■ ' , . 

Measure ^ ^(n«ll) (n-18) National Means 

Tbihk it Through ' 

Word problems 11.8 (1.5) 9-6 (4.1) 11.1 fl.i)* 

(classification) ' ^^^^ 

Patterns' (deducing 5.0 (2.4) 5.4 (2.0) 5.© <1.2) 

and «^lying rules) 

Mazes (selecting shortest 5.1 (1.4) 4.8 (1.4) 5.5 (0.6) 



path to goal) 



HOtf Much and How Many 

; Part I (counting, nisnerical ^ 26.0 (5.0) 23.4 (3.6) 24.5 (4.2) 

« - concept, adding, * , 

V s\2btracting) 

Part II (mathematical 20.7 (4.6) 17.9 (3.5) 18.3(2.7) 

c6ncepts and } 
conservation) 



1 
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Stamford Eaurly Schcx>l AcaRvement Tests^ Level II . - 

This battery of tests was administered at both t|ie beginning and eiid of 
the subjects' Grade 1 year- ^ean scores for groups A and C at ^ach testing 
tine are presented in- Table' 12- Changes in the. means fxrom fall to spring ^ 
aM shoim -grairtiically in 'Figure 6. 



Insert Table 12* and Figure 6 about here 



The performaxifee of Group A was consistently better than that of Group C 
on all of the tests^ in this battery. As judged against the U.S. national means, 
in both the fall and the spring, the achievement of Group A was average or 
sXightly^ above /average in all of the areas assessed except Mathematics, but 
the achievement ' of Group C was below average in all of the areas at both ' 
testing times. Also, as shown in Figxire S there was no narrowing 'of the gap 
between the total scores of the twQ groupis. * . 

Teacher Heports of School Adjustment cmd Performance ^ 

The responses of the teachers to the questions they were asked about the 
subjects at the" end of their Grade 1 year are summarized m Table 13. 

Insert'Table 13 about here ^^^^V • • 

, " ' " " 

In general, the teachers' judgments favoured the PGs.' Fifty percent of • 
€tie Group A subjects fbut only 11% of the control's) were judged to be^ above 
average in their adjustment .to the classroom (qu^t ion 1) , and 50% :Of the Group A 
suiajects (but only 22% of ,the controls) were described as above average in 



X 
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table U 



1 



I 



Mean and (SD) Stan£ord Earl^ School' Achiraeot'/ Level It team for 
A and C at the begioning and eod of Grade 1 ^ 

• *'.•.„. ...... , , . 



Hut 
QviroaieQt 
Nathentics 
Letters 4ndjSoQad8 
Jlaral Cooprc^iensiGa 
tiord Beading- 



. Sentence Riad^g 
Total Score 



Group A ^ 
FAll ^ Spring 
{n»12) . (nFlD 



23.9 (5,3) 
27.1 1.9) 
|.r |6.$) 
17.9 (2.91 

29.9 (6.1) 

(2i 



HA 



28.D. (5.6) 
'41.8 (9::4). 
37.7" (^.4) 
20.1 (2.8) 
50.8 (5.6) 
21.4 (U.4) 



I. 



Group C D.S. Hons: ^Stanine 5 



(1 



FaU 
' (n-18) 



Spring 
(tfilS) 



Fall Spring 



129.5 (23.4) -192.9 (26.0) 



19.5 (3.6) 21.6 (3.7P. .2V25 
21.3 (S'.O) 36| (7.9) '29-33 
22.^^^/^34.1.-(4,4) 28-32 

13.6 16.^ (4.4) 16-17 
42.9 (9:9) 23-28 

m'"' ;, 12.7 (11^.4) 

98.'4 (26.1) 155.7 (23.4) 



22.^.9) 

,(2). , 



25-27 
43-46 
37-38 

49-53 
18-25 



Motes • ..^ , . . ■ 

^ range of scores in Stanine 5 r^resent average perfoznaiice at the beginniiig of Grade 1 (fall) and 
the end of Grade I (spring) . , . : f| / ' 

W« test not, administered (because the siibjects had received noSlnsq^ui 



I 



iction in sentence reading) . ' . 




* Spring 



Spring 



Fall Sprinp Fall 

t ' J^"ure 6; tlm^tB in die mean itaiiford Urlv Achlevenenc level II scores of Croups A and C-froo fall to 
ERJC spring la Grade 1. 



>^«W.e 13 

Suamary of Teacher Reports of ibhool adnggient at the Grade 1 level 



for 10 Group *i*b8^^^ and 18 controls 





'^f** ^ ^^^^ adjusted to youij^class? 
* PCs 50.0 above average 50.0 average 0 'below av^ 

Controls 11'. 1 above average 72.2 average 16.1 below a^ 

2. Are this child's attitudes toward school,." teachers, and school woj* positive? 

PCs 50.0 above average 40*9 average 10.0 below average 

Controls 22.2 above average 77 «8 average 0 below average. 

3. Was this child well prepared academicallir for your class? ^ 

PGs 40.0 above average 50.0 average ' 10.0 below average 

• Controls 5.6 above average 61.1 Jreragitf . 33.3 below ayerage 

4. How well||as this child proWssed kac^tenically during the current year? 
. PGa p 50.0 above average 40.0, average 10^0 below av«rage 

Controls 17.6 above average 64.7 average 17.6 below average 

5. Did this child need special remedial help? 

PGs 100, 0 No 0 Yes 

Controls 50.CfNo : \ 50*. 0 Yes 



V 



i 



0, ' No 



8. 



Did this child attend school regularly? 
* PGs 100.0. Yes 5-, No 

Controls 86.^ Yes - • 11, 

Was this^cWlld promoted .to thg , next grade? 

• .PGs . ' 100 ,0 Yea^ : ' 0 : f Mo 
Contro^T: 72. 

What j.s your g^eral appraisal of this chilcT' s per sbnai-^ and sociai conqpetence? 
PGs. ^ 80.0 good 20.0 s<MBe concern" ! 0 ' poor' #' " , ^ 
Controls 50.0 good 33_.3 some concern , 16.7 pdox. ' 

9.' What is your general appraisal of- this phild/s academic 'icompetence? 
PGs ' 60.0 aix3ve average 40.0 ayerage *• o. below average 
'f^ >r ^^P^^ '5-5 above average '. 66. 7 average 27. a below averajge i ■ 

Notes y ■ ' . * ^\ . - . , ^ 

■ ' ■ ^ ■ w 

1. Ttoeravirere 12 Group A Pd^ at this' level but teacher report^ werfe ^^oj/submitte^^ 
on twf:<^f. them. Howe^, it is kiiAm that, altliough <W|e,suM^^ received 
temedial jejjg^ both were pro Aed # 2 (qu^tions 5 aija 7) . / * 

percentages?^ 






. • . 

r attitudes (positive) tow&iA school « teachers, and school work (question 2) > 
The personal-social adjustaent of the Gro'up A subject? was. judged to be / • 
"qood" for 80% of the sample and "poor" for none, but 'to be "good" for only 
50% oft the control s^unple and •'poor" for 16.7% (question 8). 

- The academic conpetence o£ '60% of the PGs in Group A was judged to be 
above average and none was considered l^elow average (question 9) • In * 
' contraist, only 5.5% of the controls were considered above average and 27*8%B[ , 

• -'^ W ; 

were judged to be belgw^ average. One of the PGs Was given. some special 
' . . . ^' • ' * ' . . 

academic assistemcer but 50% of the controls received suA help {qxiestiori 5) • 

I Finally, all of the PGs were promoted, but 27.8% of the controls "failed* 

and were not promoted to Grade 2 (question 7), 

■■ , • ■ ■ . • . . > ■■■ ;,. ■ ^ 

Behavior Rating Scale v ^ . * . 



MeafT teacher ratings of *^e school behavior of th^/subjects at the" 

. ■ • ■ ■■ ■ ■ - ■■ . ■ . ■■■ .V ■ 

<Cade 1 level ^are preseh^i in Tab3j€ 14. / f' - -"^ 

• ^ Insert Table 14 about here 

. • , '. . . - V ■ 



As was the case^at the Kindej^garteh level the di3fferenees between the 



groups as asstesed by this measure were sfell. This yas »xixprxsxng here,,- 
because it was -QOt consistent with the teacfter descriptions of the subjects 



i^jthe .school adiiistmen^ ^ ^ 

Karisas Reflection- Impulsivitiy Scale (KRISP) 



^ The. classificatxpns of the subjects^ b^sed^on their performance on> this 



-test r are presented by ' group aiid podt^n^ in Table 15 . 



• ■ , - ■ tlhsert Table 15 about hfere < , /^^^ 

the spring, though no^, in the 'falli a sooiewbat larger proportion* of 
Ftps than the, cOTtrola perforned sat^sf a^tof ily on tdxis* tejgt'* ' ; were 

' . ^.i. i .■ .. . /.v.^-*- 



• r. 



•E^lB 14 . 

1 

Mean and (SD) Behavior Rating Scaile scores for ^ ^ 

groups A and C at the end of Grade 1 



Group A Group C 

Dixnension (n-10) (w^XS) 



Agression ;' J. [ . 11.8(3.2) 13.7 

Verbal-Social Interaction 13.7 (2.3) 11.7 (3.0) 

Timidity 13.3 '(2.8) 12.5 (3.2) 

■ ' ' ' ' - • ■ -: • _ • • . 

Independence ' 11.9 (3.6) lia.<3.4) 

' ■-• *' , ' ■ '■' 

Adiievejaent Motivation \.. " 11.6 (3.8) i;2.3 (3.3) 

Iiil)atience, , . -I^^XsZ.!)' . 11.4 >3..0) 

EjcterBal .lteliaspe 1 ^ . ' W-O' (2.8) • - . . . ': il.3:j^.2) 

Itottentive-Withdriim ' " . 12.2 (4.2), - 13.0 (3.7) 

Creative-InitiaiiLve • ' ■ ^ 11.1(3.2) * ^ 8.6 (3.9) 

Need for Closeness # • 12.6 (2.4) 11.9 (24») 



Note 



For Aggression, -Timidity, In^tience, External Relianop Inattentiv.e-Withdrawh< 
higher scores indicate less of the behavior. 



• • Table 15 

Nonber of subjects In each KRISP category by 9ro^p^ and testing 
«^ ^ time^it the Grade 1 level 



Sloiir^Accurate 

Very Reflective 
Reflective 



Group A 
n«12 n-ll" 
Fall Spring 



0 
2 



Group B 
n»2, , n«2 
Fail Spring 



0 



0 
2 



Group C 
n<»18 n«17 

4 

Fall Spring 



0 
3 



3 
4 



1 



Fast-Acciirate ' 

Fast-Inaccurate 

Very Iinpulsive 
• ' Ipnilsi^ve 

Slo«fr Inacctu:ai:e 



2 
0 

.0" 



. 8 



0 
0 



0 



0 

1 



0 

0- 



2 

2 ■ .: ' 



3 
5 



G 
2 
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. v«ry Mfltctlv*, raflectlve, average or fast-accurate) . ^ttie percentage^^f . 
•ubjtctt In these categories (combined) , in groiqps A, B and C respectively, 
was 83.3, 50.0»77.7, (fall) and 100, 100 and 88.2 (spring). 
Of Rasulf f Grade 1 Level 



Intelligence and Cognition » These findings indiqate that the IQ. gain^ aade 

. . -ff 
by the PCs in preschool were maintained at th^ Grade 1 level and^ their mean 

• . ^" . * . 

score continued to increase slightly. #liio, as measured by the Circus tests, 
their cognitive coac>etence was nkdntained ot imp£0!V^ during the year. In 
the spring their performufife mCs above average in Classification and numerical 

Conc^t^ Buid superior in Mathematical Concepts and Conservation. ' j * 

^ ■ \ ' ' .- ' , - 

con^^cuti title mean IQ of the cAtroIs increased by one point but their 

perforu^ce o^/p^ Cirqus te/ts vaalbelow averaige on every measuif^ except 

the lAnguJj[^et^st^^ 

In general, tH^e :was no evidence suggestdLng th^t the ^qtrol subjects 

i*ere *catch^$ xflp" to. the PGs or that tJie level of performance of the Pgs 




A^iieveaitot . The performance of the PGs was average or better 



.than ave^f^Cas judged against U.S.. norms) in all areas e:xcept Mathematics 
inTSafh the fall and the spring, but the performance of the controls was below 
JP^average in.all ^dteas Also, there was no narrowing of 

the ;iiap -between the' two groups suggesting that the controls werevnot "catching 

up** . The belowf^i^verage achievraent of the PGs on Mathematics was not consistent 

• . . i. • • / J 

with their s\9)erior perf<>zsianc&^ the '^Bow Much and How Many" Circus « tester 




?Eht2s/ the l0vel of achievement obta^aiHi|3 in this area loay have been a reoflection 
of bow much Math^natics vras taught (in tfte^^ndon schools as compared with U.S. 
sdbools) rather' than the subjects' ability to learn Mathematircsl ^« 



, . 23 ■ 

1r - ' , ■ ' ■ 

Furth«r evid«nc«' that th« PG« wer* p«>rfomlno ^tt«r, acad«mically, th«n 
^th« controls was that only one of t^am Ite^ved any remedial training (as 
conpared to 50% of the controls yfbo did) and all of then were promoted (as . 
compared to 27.8% of the controls who were not). Aleq^ the teachers judged 

the academic competence of the PGs to be^^in every case" average or above average. 

' Social "Behavior and Personal-Social Adjustment * In general^ the teachers judged 

the PGs to be superior to the coiftrols in their social adjustment and attitudes 
toward school.^ and school work. 

♦ . 

• Grade 2 Results 

V < . . ♦ 

At this level, data have been accumulated on only 15 subjects: nine PGs 
(seven in Group A and t%^. in Group B) and six controls. All were. in Grade 2 

except one control s\2bject ^iho was repeating Grade 1. In mid-*yealr gtie^of the 

• • • 

controls moved out of the city-amd^was lost. The findings with 'these small 

sanqples are reported but they must be regarded 1as inconclusive « 

Binet Ig , > - ; • " • • 

. JT~IfZ3:_ . . ...... .................. _'!^..,....;.y-. . ...... 

At the beginning/of Grade 2 the mean TQs of the two PG groups were 105.3 

(Group A) and 102.5 (Group B). These scores compart favourably with the 

mean IQs of these particular small, san^lte of^^jects at the end^of their 

preschool year(s) which were 106.6 (Group A) and 101.5 (Gzx>\9 B) . Thus, 



these children %pere cleeurly maintaining their preschool I^4gains. The mean 

Of the six contro^^^^Sbts was 94.2, slightly lower/than mean of 
96.7 attaiined by themj at* the end of Kiiidergeurten. 

• ' ' ^ - 4 ' 

Stanford E^ly Scliool Achievement • . i 

The data on this meastire for only groups A-^aiid C aCre reported, becauy they 
available for only one of the Gro^p B subjects. Meam scoresT on the Primary 



J 
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I battary*! which was adBdnistared in tha fall, and «i the Primary zi battary, 
vhici) was adainiatarod in tlia'^ring ara prckantad saparataly in Tablaa 16 
."^and 17 raspactivaly bacauaa acoraa on theaa wo battarias ara not conparabla. 

•# . ..T...:.. 

Inaart Tablas 16 and 17 aiout hara 



At tha beginning of Grade 2 ttill^PGa (Group A) were achieving at an 
average or above average level (aa judged by U.S. norma) in all areas aaaessed 
excapt Spelling and were excelling in Word Study Skills and ^Arithmetic (at 

the 92 and 96 percentile levels respectively).*^ However, in the spring their 

- ■ * ■ 

achievement appe^r^Q>j^ be b^lpW average in all areas except word Study Skills 
and Language. However, here again the use, of U»S. norms for-^^^gglng the"^. 
acadtoPtic achievem^t^ of children^ in Canadian* schools is questionable ."^ 
In this regard it is^noteworthy that in the fall the performance of the control 
aubjects was also above average in the areas in which the PGs wer^ excelling* 
"IBllr achievements on woira Study Sk±ns «md 'Arithmetic were Set ttie 80 and -^^^^ 

s respectively. This suggests that, in the London schools,' 
the skills measuredi by these two tests were esphasized in the Grade \ and early 

Grade 2 curricula* • 

Although it is difficult to judge with this measure how well the PGs were 

- . • . ■ ■ ■•■ A- ^ ' 

maii^taining their achievement levelj| throxighbut this grade. It is clear that 
they were ^^tinuing to achieve awleve4.s higher than the controls in all of the 
academio^^-e^Mas assessed* . ^ * ^ 

TeaAer Reports of School Adjustment' arid Performance . ' ^ . 

./ Itw teadiers* responses to the -open-ended questionnaire for the subjects 
^' III ri mil JMiii II nnimihr1|Tr1 in Table 18. T 




I Table 16 , 

NMn and <SD) Stanford Sari/ School Achi«v«Mnt . Priaary Z Ba^tary 
•coras for groups X and C at tha ba^inning of Gi;ada 2 



1, 

Group A Group C 



y 



SubtMt w (n-7) . (n-5) 

llord leading ' 24.3.(7.5) 14.8 (5.7) 

Paragraph' Ma^»lng 23.3 (12.7) 6.4 (7.0) 

vocabulary 23.7 (4.8) 18.6 (1.5)' 

Spelliia * • 10.0 (5.3)^ . 4.4 (4.1) 

ModtS^tudy SkiUfit 39.9 (8.5) 28.0 (9.6) 

AriUmatic ' 3S.7 (14.0) 29.2 (13.1) 



Wote T . 

Ranga of 'scores in Stanlna 5 (average performance based on U.S. noms) 

Word Reading 20-22 

Paragr^qph Meaning 20-22 

.Vocabulary 20-22 

Spelling 20-22 

Word Study SJciils 20-22 

Arithmetic 20-22 



\ Tabl* 17 . 

Mm «nd (80) Stanford Early School ftchl«v«m«nt PriMry II Aattary 
t««t tcorat for groups A and C at .th« and of Grada 2 



Croup A Croup C 

Subtaat (n-7) (n-4) 



>llord Raadiag 16.6 ( 5,9) 

Paragraph IMmiA9 23.9 (11.8) 

%cianca S Socyd Studiaa 15.7 ( 2.2) 

Spalliag 10.0 ( 2.6) 

Word Stuiy^)dll8 36.0 (14.2) 

LU)q\JM.<30 33.6 (10.2) 

Arlthaatlc Coqqputa^on 18.7 ( 9.8) 

IritfaMtic Concepts ^10.0 (3.7) 

r .: 



Note 




Range of scores in Stanine 5 (average perfomance based on U.S. noms) 

Wcgr^ Reading * 28-30 

Paragrai^ Meaning 27-30 

$c$|H!ice fi Social Studies 27*31 

Spelling . ' 26-31 

Word Study Skills : ' 27-33 / 

;isnguage * 27-30 T 

AritllBetie Conputation 28-30 

ArittaMTtic Concepts 27-31 , ♦ 



m 
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iMcrt T«iBa« 18 About , bar* • 

Nor* of tl^'VGa thatt tb* controls won Mid to b« adjusting wall school 
(qaastion 1) and jto havs positiva attitudaa toward school, taacharsy and school 
lArfc (quastioo 2>. Alao, tha acadasdc aoapatanoaN>i^ ona third o£ tha PCa 
(as ooivarad to nana of tha coh^roU) was judgad to ba abova avaraga ^quaation ^. 

lioH«v«r, two of tha iavan PGs racalvad ana spacial s c s d sa fin bal|> at thia 

* . . . • * 

laval (ooa in JI«thi|Mitica. and.ona in Raadiag). butr two of tha four control 
a«d»jacta also racaivad such halp (ona in Paajing and ana in Langi^aga) .# Ml 
aavaa of tha PGs, but only thraa of tha four ooBtxola, oaa«»latad thaiz; 
yaar auccassf ally itod wars, prosiotad- to Grada' 3 (quastion 7) . Tha ^arsonal- 
social adjustaant of tha PGs waa alao ratad .hi^r than the oontrols (quastion 8) . 
Bahavior Hating Scala A ^ - ^ ' 

llaan taaebar ratings of 'tha classrooai ibahavior of tha- ^F<o«i>s^i|i Grada 2 

an pniientad in Table 19. 



^F<o«i>s i|i Grada 2 



Insert Table 19 4d90ut here 



Again* as. at tha earlier 'grade levels, this aeasare did not differentiate 
tha grocpa, a finding which waa not conaistant with the responses of the 
to. the ope n -ended qoestiolinaira. 



Matching yiliar Figures y t x 

Ite data obtained with tid.a aaaaura-e^ not be intexpceilttd^ with swA a 



lanll savle and are tbarefor* .not rapo rt a d at thiiTtina. 
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Smmaxy of TMchar Raporta of adjustatnt «nd p«rforMnc« in Glrad* 2 

1. Now will has thia child adjuatad to your claaa? 

, PCa- 50.0 abova avaraga 33.3 avaraga 16.7 balow avaraga 

Controla 0 aboy% ava«aga 66.7 avaraga 33.^ balow avaraga • 

2. Ara thia child* a attitudaa tgward achool, taachara, a^acfhool work poaitiva?'. 

PCa 33.3 abova avaraga 66.7 avaraga 0 balow avaraga \ 

Controla ' 25.0 abova. avaraga 50.0 avaraga 25.0 balow avaraga 

3. ^ll«i thia child wan praparad acadanically for your claaa? 

wT/ PGa ^16.7 abova avaraga 66.7 avaraga 16.7 balow avaraga 
Ca^la 0 abova avaraga 50.0 avaraga ' 50.0 balow avaraga 

4. How wall haa thia child prograaaad acadaaically during tha currant yaar 7 

PGa 16.7 abova avaraga 83.3 avaraga 0 balow avaraga 

Controla 0 above avaraga 75.0 avaraga ^25.0 balow avaraga 

5. Did thia .child naad apacial raaMdial halp? ' 

PCa 33.3 Vaa 66.7 No 

Controla 50.0 Yea * 50.0 Mo 

6. Did thia child attend achool regularly? • 

PCa 83.3 Yea 16.7 ik> 

Controla 100.0 Yea - 0 No 

7. Haa thia child promotad to, the next grade? 

PCa ;LOO.O Yea ' 'O No ' . I" ' ' 

Controla 75.0 Yea - 25.0 No * 

^v, •^^t ia your genezT?a^^ of thia child'a pBrsonal sogial cosswteocft? 

PGa 66^.T gbbd 33. 3 ^soinie concern 0 popr . 



Controla 50.0 ^Food 25.0 aome concern 25.0 poor 

9. What is -your general appraisal of this child' a acadendc coai>eten^7- 
PCs 33.3 ^ve average 66.7 average^ 0 below av^age 

Controls 0 above average 75.0 average 25.0 a^^rage 



ttotea . . . . 

- ■ _ ^ ■' • ■ » ■■ t 

a.* There were seven, Group A subjects at this level but no teacher report was " 
obtaixiad f or ona|*f theai. However, it is known that this subject required 

no raaadial. bel^nd passed to Grade 3, 

2. Atlbrition: PCs j one subject of .the original grotq> of eight was 
Va^- f lost at the ehd of Grade 1 
. Controi^ one subject of the original grotqp of six was lost 
(n>4} • in the siddle of Grade The other subject was not 
included because she -was repeating Grade 1 



Tahl* 19 

MMn «ad (io) WmhterioK Xf tijii9 Setd* meorm for qroupa 





A «ad 


C At th* and of Qrado 




• • 


> Groiip A 








2m 


Vgpftl^**SoctaX Intar action 


12.2 (3.3) 
• 


3* 


TUMity 

* ■ 


12.2 (3.6) 


4). 








Unhl tv— nt Hotiv»tlott 


12.8 (2.9) 


6. 




k 13.0 (3.0) 


71 


XktwnaAl telUnp* ^ 


F 13.0 (.5.0) 


8. 


£MttoiBtiv«-ilithdr«MEi 


" 12.6 (3.8) 




Opillwi Til II lativ 


11.2 (4.2) 
V* 11.5 ('3.3) 


10. 






/ 




12.8 (3.8) 



•ssioD^ Tiaidity, lapatUnoo* Eztonud RbUadoo, Iiiat£«iti«Hfltlidr«Mi, 
iodicato 1— of tlw brtiwiorl ^ 

*Group C (v>5) includes tlka sid>^ect r^oa^ing Grade -1 
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. Ttm FOs at this laval eontlnuad to MintaiA thair praschool ZQ gaina. 
Although ttmix Stanford Achlovmtnt fcotM w«r« btlov wmxmq^ in aoM ar#^ 
in th« spring^ thoy wor« hi^hajt tha^ thoM of th« controls. All of th« 9Qm 
^mxm judged thair taachara to ba avaraga dr abova avaraga in acadamic ' 
oonpatanca (although of tha» racaivad aoM axtra instruction) hutr nona 
of ths controls waa .considarad abova avara^ and ona was judgad to ba balov 
avaraga and two racaivad axtra inatruction. All nina. of tha PCa paaJ^ thair 
V yaar suceassfully and wara prosiotad to Grada 3 but ona of tha fouxc coiltrola^ 

failad and oo).y thraa wara prcs»tad. 

■» • 

DISCUSSION 

In ganarai^ tbaaa findCngs ara ancouraging. Tha ^s# evan thoaa at tha 

sacond grada laval^ hava saintainad thair praachool ZQ gains. Aa a group *thay 

* 

•hava dooa a c cap t abla or. abova avaraga acadsadc wotlc and no PC has baan raquirad 
' to rapWa gtaas. Tri6jSht3ralt, fSia aca c0ki^£«il gi^Sup"^^^ 

haa baaiv^ora oftan than not# below avaraga and six of tha controls have baan • 
raquirad to ^^PMt a grade. 

' Aa %iaa expected^ at tha Kindargartan level. Group C aade sobs what greater 
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gaina than Gnnq^ A onfall of the teats aitkd greater gaina than Group S da 
three of thesi. However, these gains ware not as great as those aade by the PC 
gzo|9a in preadiool, and the control ^^roup did not "catch up!!. 

By the end^of Grade 1 the Language abilities' of the control sUb^eeta had 
i a p x ov ed and/ although their acorea were \atill ifalow those of the PCs, in 
Punctiooal Isnpjjpajti and Narration they %#ere perforaiog at aa av^age or above 
average lavM • At thia tiiaa the PGs were clearly perforaing a^a cognitive 



Khieb «M hlqter than th« ooacrols, *• •vl4«no«^ by th«ir hlghar. 



MOCM on ClaaaieioAtibo, NAthtMticAl Coaeapts, antf CoM«rv«tiM. Thia 

^ ■ , • ' ■ ' a 

findi»9 U of pttUnX^ intaraat atnca tha ooav«oa*t«My program of farad thaw 

in praaaieel foeuaad on'tha activation of tha procaaaM Mttich art! thou9ht to 

undarlio tha davalopaant of loqieial tliooQht. T)va acadaidc araa in Mhich tha 

PQa wara Mkin9 graatar pcoqraaa than tha controls was in Aaadin^. Thia 

It at bath thm ,Cr«dt 1 and tha Crada 2 lava^av 

it^-paiwatttra to^raw any coacluaioha about tha af facta of a^a 

• • " ^ .. . . ■ ^ «« 

■.'•••/'. - jf 

at antry into nraacfaool or aohool bacauaa'-'ttaa aisa of tha Grouf '^ aaapia 
ik aeill ao asnll. Howa^, tha childran «b6 ^balrtad ^aachool as thraa*: 





appaar to hava aads graatar initial 'ZQ and 6thar typa» of ooqnitivo vaina 
thoaa who atar£ad praachool aa- f our-yaar-olda 6r ictndargartan aa flira-yaaf- 
ahd ao far'thaaa gmlam hava baan aaintainad. 

Finally; th^ paa:,aonW.-aocial adJuataiAt of tha PCs in tha public 'achoOXa/ ; 
haa ba«n« in'ganari^, satisfactory and sc a bi th at atiparlor to t6a conttola.^ v ^. 

although tha^ bahavior of tha PGa with only ona yaar of praachool axparianca.has 

■ ■ ■ ■ , 

baan laaa acoaptabla than tha bahavior of those *^th two years of preschool. 
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Age^ sex, Preschool -Inventory Percen^le Score and Binet IQ of each 
xdxxld when "he/she became a subject in the ^project bj^ grov^p 



\ GROOPvA 
Subject- y-, . 

# CA Sex PI 



GBOOP 
Stib^ect " / 

# Ca'" Sex pi 



group: 



Subject 

; # icA 



Sex PI 
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IQ 

- 92 

93 
103 ' 

92 ■•• , 

94 

77 ' 

60 

95 ; 

90 

86* 

95 
72 
94 

100 

96 
104 
103 

71 
103 0 

SI 

98 

«1 

95 

90 
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1. CA: Age when child was first tested (mid-October) 'is shown by years. 

and montiis. (i.e^ , ' 3-6 « 3 years and 6 months] . - 

2. . 'Binet! IQi. .The score^. in brackets were . bbtained in the, fall/ following 

• the- subject's fjjrst y«(pu: in preschool (the Bihet was not included 
■ J^ the te^ -bat^fcery' in the first year of the preschool project). • 

3. / Smdaiy Table.: the' above data aure ,'sximmarized a||t App 
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^ APPENDIX- A(i^^^; . \ •, ^ 

icription of the 9rouB!5\Jby »ex cuad mean, age Preschool Inventoryv 
Percentile score at entr^ce into ^e pro jept ^ y y 



Chronological Age 

Mean (in mont^) 
R2uige 



Sex 



:Males 
Females , 



Group. A ' 
(n=24) 



39.6 (2.9) 
3-0* to 3-9. 



11 

;3 



Crot;^ . B, 
(n=i2) 



•51.3 (3.6) 
■ 3-10 to 4-9 



7 
5 



. Group C -U' 



€2,8 

4-10 to. 5-9f'- 



9 
15 



•Prescfaool Inventory 
.Percentile ' 

Mean * 

sb 

Range 

Blnet IQ* • 
" Meeui 
SD 



20.9' 
26. 9 
0 to 97 



87.4 
11.7 
68 to 112 



- ,61.0 
31.8 

1 to.a^ 

93.2 
11.8 
'71' to 106 



59.3- 
11 to 91 



90.6 
11.0 
60 ^ 



' it ' * 

IQ data do npt include scores obtained after a child's first preschool year 
(shown in brackets on preceding* page) . Then'svereas follows: 
16 (Group A), 11 (Group B),. 24 (Group C) . . 
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ScliooV 



■ - «. ■ • ' ■ ' . • ■ ■ : 

.... . _ , - ... ^. , , 

School Ad^ustnent R^portvV - .^^^^^ * r. 

' ' ■• ' Teacher ' ' ^ 

Date ^ '-■ 



PLBASii^C/^mEKT. OH THE FOUOWIN^: * ^ , ' ; / 

■ . ■-. ■ ■ •- ... . . . ■ , 

%^:.::Hmm\}- has this chil<f adjusted to your class? Please check In the . 

* appropriate box and then .cooment. y i^" 



below average 



average 



□ 



above avierade 



□ 



T. .Are this chrTxP^s attitudes toward school, teachers and school lirk 
pp5itive?<^ Please' check in the appropriate bojciand then comment. 

. . ■ ' " ■ ■ ■ ■ - , - ..?»■ ■ 

below average q av^erage j—j 



above average 



WC2 



-3 



3* Mas the child weTK; prepared academically for the worfc^of your class? 
• Please checK in the appropriate box and then comment indicating 
stirerigtbs^ and weaknesses. v 4^ 



below average 



average 



D 



above average j-j 
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A: 



. - J : 34 



4;W Dirf W^^i Id need- sj^'SrT^^^ trjeafjlw^it or spectal help of any ^_7^ 
Icfnd during this ac^dan^ Yes No ■ Q ^ . . • ^ 

If yes ♦ please'^ti^crC^ ... > 






How well has child pn 
yearr Please ^ecfk and t: 
-year. " ^ > " 

below- average | — j 



sed academically during the current 
on changes^^TiT^erforriiance over j|^e 



avjerage Q • above average J~J 



6. 



1 the child be promoted to the next grade? 
v{tf no, please explain* why: 



Yes □ ,110 Q 



" 7/ -Has this child attended school regularly? Yes fj") 
If n&» please exjilain: 



No 
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S. V, .Uluit Is your; 9enieral, appraisal of/tbis diild-i personal aind j^^ial 
coMpetence? 



i 



■ f 



9. What Is your general appraisal of this' child's ;aca<iOTtc competence? 



( 



10. t^lease provide any additional descriptions of this child's behavior 
. which are particularly striking or 'characteristic, or any other . . 
relevant information. ' ; 



r 
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